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| family had, doubtless, been respectable, but nothing more: | admitted of acceptance or refusal. A pul ve taint 


|she had hitherto lived in retirement with her mother, her || had long been preying upon her frame, and its ravages 








FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
LOVE AND PRIDE. 
“Tr Isee that girl again,” 


confidential conversation with his friend Darniey—* if I see 
her again, I shall certainly make loveto her! There is such | 


fascination in that pure, calm, lofty brow—that pale, deli-| 


cate, sensitive cheek—those dark, tender, downcast eyes—| 


in the whole of that soul- beaming, intellectual face—that 1) 


‘el ready to fall down and worship her: it is impossible | 
I must either) 


not to tell her of the feelings she inspires. 
never see her again, or make her my own for ever!’ 

*“ And how are you certain the latter alternative is in 
your power?” answered Darnley, with a flushed brow and 
agitated voice. 


“How !—Why, I am not certain; but, surely, she is not} 


insensible.”’ 

“Of your attractions !—perhaps not : but, if she knew of 
your hesitation ?”— 

‘* Nay, Darnley,” replied the ingenuous youth, “1 only 


hesitate, because | am not certain that I am really seriously |! 
in love; because I fear she cannot love me; and because 1 
am not rich enough to cousult only my own wishes in this | 
case, in opposition to the advice of my friends, and thereby | 
"| and apparently enforced departure ; the rose, pressed to his and then to part without further explanation 


entail poverty and obscurity upon the being I should idolize. 
“ Excellent reasoning,” exclaimed his friend, “ rather too 


rvational, however, for a lover. But, Frankville, are you) 
certain you have all vour reasons for being thus philoso-| 


phical? is there no lurking pride which would prevent 


your marrying a woman who, though beautiful, intelligent, | 
and amiable, is destitute of fortune—has no connexions to) 
give her respectability, and has been reared in compara-! 


tive obscurity ?”” 


“ No, Darnley,’’ replied the generous youth ; “ such con- 


siderations would never influence my conduct in the choice | 
Emma Herbert would add lustre to the most | mother and herself with such deferential respect—could | who could sacrifice her to ambition. 


of a wife. 


brilliant station, and honour to the most aristocratic fami-| 
ly; but, I strongly suspect, that, in interrogating me, you! 


said Horace Frankville, in a) 





' only remaining parent, who, though distinguished by every || had now become so visible that Emma's anxious fears were 
‘endowment of intellect and refined manners, had been able | excited, and all other causes for anxiety, if not forgotten, 
only to cultivate the naturally fine mind of her daughter, || nearly absorbed in cares and attentions to her. In the 
but could bestow on her none of those adventitious advan-|| meantime she could not avoid observing, that although 
tages which the ambition of Darnley coveted. An acci-|| Darnley called frequently to inquire after her mother’s 
dent, by which they were enabled to render a trifling ser- || health, and that no diminution of tenderness was visible 
vice to her mother, in a walk, had made Darnley, with his | towards herseif, there was something wanting in his 
friend Frankville, slightly ecquainted with the interesting || manner—a total absence of that deep and absorbing syur 
Emma, and they both seized, with avidity, every pretext | pathy in her sorrow which she looked for, and felt keenly 
for increasing an acquaintance which was so delightful. | the want of, in the man who had engrossed her affections. 
With his natural warmth and ingenuousness, Frankville | It was Emma's sad task to see ber beloved parent consigu- 
hesitated not to acknowledge to his friend his admiration | ed to the tomb :—and where was he whose supporting arm 
of Emma, while the latter, more cautious, perhaps because | and consoling accents should have aided her on this trying 
more deeply interested, kept his own sentiments as much | occasion ? Darnley was not there! such a mark of attention 
as possible concealed from Frankville, who, however, saw) would have been too pointed to accord with his present 
sufficient in his attention to her to convince him of the real! views: for he had at length finished the struggle between 
state of his feelings With true generosity he forbore | love and pride, by determining to form an alliance with a 
showing her any of those marked attentions which, though lady whose great wealth and high connexions were all that 
silent, bespeak the lover, and conversed with her only with his ambition could require And was Emma forgotten? 
the simple frankness of friendship. Darnley’s attentions | No; but he strove to banis! her from his heart: he fancied 
to Emma were exactly calculated to touch the delicate and he could forget her: be execrated himself when he thought 
sensitive heart: his visits, which appeared always dictated of her unhappiness, but determined still to indulge in the 
by irresistible impulse, rather than the result of premedi- pleasure of seeing and conversing with her, till the tie 
tation ; his rapturous glance on entering ; his lingering stay, which was to bind him to another was indissolubly formed, 
But accident 
lip, and presented with a trembling hand, while the flower! frustrated these selfish. unworthy views A friend of 
she had worn and discarded was seized with avidity and Emma's, solicitous for her welfare, had learned sufficient 
placed in his bosom; the volume, presented with graceful | of Darnley’s present pursuits and avowed sentiments to au 
diffidence, and, when opened, found to be inscribed in vari- thorize her communicating her fears to the unhappy girl, 
ous places with her name—these, and a thousand arts, || who, overwhelmed by filial sorrow, could ill bear any aug 
which lovers know how to practise, had told her that she | mentation of her affliction; but it was necessary to probe 
was not indifferent to the heart which she believed the seat |¢he wound in order to heal it: and Emma's sensitive deli* 
of nobleness and truth. And how could Emma suspect that cacy instantly caught the alarm; pride came to her aid, 
the man who, in her presence, appeared so diffident and so | and enabled her to go through the torturing trial of avoid- 
fearful of being thought presumptuous, who behaved to her jing the insinuating and still too dear society of the man 
in vain Darnley calb 
secretly scorn an alliance with them, and was meanly strug- | ed, implored by letter in vain; Emma was resolute—till af 
gling with his passion and his pride? Emma indulged in length he gained admittance by stratagem, and with frantic 


have, inadvertently, stated your own objections! [ have seen the bliss of loving and being beloved, though that love was | agony confessed his passion, his ambition, his present en- 


your passion for Emma Herbert, and to that, more than to} 


any other reason, may be attributed my own caution. Y ou | fetters for her and for himself, which he knew his pride able to forget her, his repentance, and his misery. 
i. would break at last. 
you may enjoy the felicity of raising the lovely being to) ing her, 


are independent in fortune—wholly your own master, and 


the station she merits, and would adorn: and, forgive me, 


Darnley, if I say that your endeavours to gain her regard | ments—yet must she know them. 


have been too persevering to admit, in honour, of any other 
conclusion, successful as, 1 now admit, I believe them to 
have been.” 

Darnley coloured violently at this manly reproof from 
but slightly answering that “‘ he. 
’ abruptly left him. 


his more juvenile friend; 
was the best judge of his own intentions,’ 
From this time the two friends seldom met. 


summons to attend the death-bed of a near relative, left the 
town inhabited by Emma Herbert, after calling to bid her 
adieu, with feelings of regret too poignant to be mistaken 
for mere friendly interest, and with fears for her happiness, | 

which his suspicion of ber attachment, joined to a know- | 
iedge of Darnley’s ambitious views, was calculated to ex- 
cite. There was, indeed, a struggle in Darnley's heart be- 
Until he knew Emma Herbert, 
the latter passion held undivided sway over his mind. He 
had always contemplated augmenting his fortune and con- 
equence by a marriage with one of the patrician daughters 
ef our land, to which distinction, if it be one, his own fami- 
\y and fortune entitled him. With Emma Herbert's per-| 
son, mind, or manners, not even the most fastidious could 
‘letect cause for complaint; and as Darnley was not mer-| 
cenary, her want of fortune would have been no material | 
objection : but she had no high connexions; no talismanic 
names among the very few whom she called relatives: her 


tween love and ambition. 





Darnley | her contempt !~-But my pride | cannot conquer.” 
avoided [Frankville, and the latter, in consequence of a| 


|, had hitherto been peaceful security. 


never expressed in words; and Darnley went on forging | gagement, which had been formed in the vain hope of being 
Emma 
“I cannot forego the delight of see- wept. but forbade him to visit her again. She forbore to 
* he would say to himself, ‘yet I cannot marry upbraid him; but her pale cheek, her low and tremulous 
her; and she will detest me when she knows my senti- | | voice, her sable attire, bespeaking her unprotected state, 
And what do I propose ‘all spoke daggers to his heart. Love, when accompanied 
iby thus entangling her heart and my own ?—a fearful ques- by pity, seldom fails to conquer, and Darnley vowed to re- 
ltion! Would I had followed Frankville’s advice! but it is | nounce his splendid matrimonial engagement, though his 


|| now too late. Emma has as much virtue as beauty; her | honour was pledged to its performance, and to devote his 


This was Emma's greatest 


|| strength of mind is equal to her tenderness. She will de- | fortune and his life to her 
With tenderness, yet 


|| spise the wretch who could trifle with her feelings merely | | trial; but her triumph was complete 
| for his own gratification; and how can I live loaded with | | with firmness, she renounced him, bade him perform the 
engagement he had voluntarily entered into, and leave her 

| Thus argued, or rather raved, the self-upbraiding Darn- || to the obscurity she never desired to quit! She represent. 
ley: and is he the first or only slave of pride and folly |ed to him the mortification he would feel to acknowledge 
| who has thus sacrificed happiness at the altar of ambition? | as his wife an obscure female, who had no dowry but ber 
numbers have followed, and are still following, the same | innocence ; and ended by assuring him that she could never 
, crooked path he was pursuing, and, like him, have bartered ‘enjoy happiness if wedded to one who had been capable of 
| all the noblest and most delightful feelings of the heart for | even hesitating as to the propriety of making her his wife 
the glittering gewgaws of worldly distinctions. Months | Stung to the soul by this firmness, and overwhelmed with 
| passed away, during which, although Darnley’s visits to || shame, Darnley left her. For many weeks he was a prey 
Emma were not less frequent, they failed to produce the to the most bitter feelings. At length ambition and pride 
mutual and unalloyed delight which had formerly made resumed, in some degree, their influence over bis mind ; he 
hours seem but as minutes; there was a restless perturba- wedded a high-born, haughty lady—and was miserable in 
tion in his manner, which was at times deeply tender, and | | private, while all around him spoke of opulence and powe: 

at others cold and abstracted, which alarmed her tender- || And Emma ?—time blunted the poignancy of her sorrow— 
ness, and planted the sting of doubt in a heart where all | female dignity supported her through the pangs of disap 

The fears of Emma's | pointed love—F rankville returned, enriched by the bequest 
mother for the happiness of her child were excited, though | of the relation whose death-bed he had been called to at- 
delicacy had hitherto prevented her interference. Darn- | 'tend—Darnley’ s marriage left the field open for bhim— 


| ey’ $ passion, though sufficiently obvious to the penetrating || Emma, in time, became his happy, adored wife, and Darn 


‘eye of a parent, had never been expressed in terms which | lley dared not behold the felicity he envied, Mrs. M- 
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EPISTOLARY CORRESPONDENCE. 





EXTRACT OF A LETTER 


FROM A GENTLEMAN RESIDING AT QUINCY, ADAMS COUNTY, 
ILLINGIS, TO A GENTLEMAN IN THIS CITY. 

“ You would be astonished to witness the fertility of this 
country. The soil produces in great abundance. Indian 
corn commonly yields from seventy-five to a hundred, 
wheat from twenty to forty, and potatoes from one hundred 
to three hundred bushels per acre. Cotton and flax pro- 
duce tolerably well. Tobacco, upland rice, and hemp, 
grow to great perfection. Pork and beef are the best in 
quality—worth about one dollar and fifty cents to two dol- 
lars per hundred weight. One of my neighbours, called a 
poor man, killed last fall twenty-five thousand pounds of 
beef and pork, and had as much more, of his own raising. 
Not obtaining sale, however, for the whole, he reserved the 
overplus. 
one to assist in the cultivation of his farm, does all the re- 
quisite manual labour himself. This shows how easy a poor 
person can live in this country. 

“ Yesterday I found a perfect cornelian stone near my 
dwelling, of sufficient size for a watch-seal. There has 
been discovered, lately, in this county, a most valuable 
quarry of the real oil-stone, not inferior, in any respect, to 
those imported from Turkey, for the use of edge-tools. 

“ The savages are our neighbours. Some of them are 
now encamped at my door, They are very friendly in this | 
quarter, The Indian boys and the sons of civilization as- 
sociate very amicably. 

“ Every body is familiar with the story of General Put- 
nam’s shooting the wolf in his den; but that exploit has been 
excelled by two boys, each about thirteen years of age, of 
Vike county. They went out into the forest with one old, || 
almost toothless, dog, and a shot-gun. They suddenly dis-|| 
covered the track of a panther—traced, pursued, and killed || 
him. He was afterwards measured, and found to be nine! 
feet long! Such an instance of youthful courage should not 
remain unrecorded. The names of the boys were David 
Seely and John Munn.” i 


} 








SINCERITY IN LETTER WRITING. 


“ Ever, my dearH. yours, most sincerely.’’"— So termina- 
ted the last letter of a correspondence, the purport of which | 
was to inform the person addressed, that the writer con-| i 
sidered him unworthy of a place in the councils of his so- | 
vereign; that he had taken the earliest opportunity to rid 
the nation of his services, and that all further attempts at | 
negotiation would be unavailing. Oiten as the formula has | 
been employed before by diplomatists writing to their 
wives, editors answering their correspondents, and mer- || 
chants regretting that they were obliged to dishonour bills, | 
we are not aware “ that any precedent has ever quite gone | 
this length.” With such an authority in its favour, how- 
ever, it will, of course, be carried a great deal farther. The | 
‘* Supplement to the Army List,” of next year, will contain, ] 
among other matters, a “ Complete Letter Writer.” From) 
this publication, the London Literary Chronicle has selected | 
the following extracts, as specimens both of the style in | 
which the work will be conducted, and of the use that has 
been made of the example in the letter above alluded to: | 





FROM A GENTLEMAN TO A BROTHER OFFICER, CHALLENGING 
HIM TO FIGHT A DUEL. 

“ My DEAR Friexp—The gross, insolent, and disgraceful 
language which fell from you at the mess-table yesterday— || 
language which can admit of no explanation, and which I 
have no hesitation in saying could only have been uttered 
by a scoundrel, a bully, anda liar—makes it necessary that 
I should request a meeting with you in the Phanix-Park, at, 
as early an hour to-morrow morning as will suit your conve-_ 
nience. Believe me ever, my dear friend, yours till death.” * 

FROM A GENTLEMAN TO HIS GUARDIAN, ANNOUNCING THE 

COMMENCEMENT OF A CHANCERY SUIT AGAINST HIM. 


* My pear uncte—The open and audacious manner in 
which you have appropriated the property of which you | 
were appointed trustee by my father’s will, has made it | 
necessary that I should commence proceedings in chancery 
against you, for the purpose of obtaining an account, and, 
finally, of compelling you to refund. However great my 
provocations may have been, | should not have adopt- 
ed this course, if I bad not been distinctly assured. by the 


: : j 
| counsel whom I have retained on my side, that unless you, 


interpose useless delays, the suit has every chance of being 
terminated within fifteen years. With the best wishes for | 
the prosperity of yourself and , our family, believe me, my i 
dear uncle, your ever grateful and affectionate nephew.” 
mA 
FROM A LADY TO HER SUCCESSFUL RIVAL. | 

‘ Believe me, my beloved Ellen, your cruel conduct has 
broken my heart. Was it not, my love, mean, selfish, base, 
unladylike, unwomanlike, first to libel my character, and 
then to steal the affections of the man in whom I had gar- 
nered up my soul? Think, for a moment, dearest, what a 
hard-hearted, unfeeling, treacherous wretch you have been. 


A WANDERING AUTHOR. 
Not long ago, a zealous preacher, whose piety is more to 


be commended than his poetry, called on the widow of 


Robert Burns, and was ushered into the comfortable little 


* | parlour in which were penned those inimitable lyrics that 


promise to live as long as our language endures. Alengthen- 
ed and dreary pause ensued, broken only by the usual com- 


|mon-place remarks on the weather, when the man, as if 


ashamed to sit longer silent, drew from his pocket a printed 
prospectus, and read the names of a number of individuals 
who had agreed to patronize his forthcoming volume. Mrs. 
Burns, who is used to the business of subscribing, and the vi- 


sits of small and wandering authors, requested that her name 





What is a little surprising, this man, having no | 


| worth, took a solitary walk; and straying among the groves 


|| withered; the g.ecen vines, now so full of juice, shall be 


nature rejoices; and, when I am desolate, nature mourns | for protection.” 


land that economy of nature by which I flourish. 
lithe spring approaches, 1 feel the kindly warmth; my | yielded to the temptation of a bribe, went to his son’s house, 


sport on my boughs—my fruit is offered unto the gods, and 


For a moment, did I say? No, darling, may your reflec- might be added to the list, and again all was silent as the 
tions upon it be a cause of gnawing anguish to you—for grave. At length the stranger, after repeatedly fixing his 
months—for years—for an eternity! Ever—ever, my sweet | €yes, first on the cciling and then on the carpet, stammered 
girl, your own Emizy.” out, “ Madam, did your husband repent on his death-bed, 
||o’ the mony heavy sins he committed ?” Mrs. Burns looked 
||at the man with surprise, as if doubting whether « were 
| in his solid senses, and hinted, “‘more in sorrow than 
in anger,” that she was not accustomed to be asked any 
The bridal is ov er, the guests are all gone, such impertinent questions. This is what is calleda damp- 
The bride's only sister sits weeping alone ; er, and if there be any truth in physiognomy, his bardship 
The wreath of white roses is torn from er brow, | evidently felt it as such. Still he was not to be driven from 
And the heart of the bridemaid is desolate now. his purpose ; for, on seizing his hat, and rising to go away, 
With smiles and caresses she decked the fair bride, he returned to the charge in the following shape—* I own, 
And then led her forth with affectionate pride: | madam, I admire some o’ your husband’s poems, but there 
She knew that together no more they should dwell, | are ithers o’ them I dinna like at a’.”” “‘ Aweel,” said the 
Yet she smiled when she kissed her and whispered farewell. |". ‘ : 
widow, as she saw the bardling out of the door, “ tak care 
that the public dinna say the same, or maybe something 
waur o’ yours. 





THE BRIDEMAID. 
FROM BAYLEY’S LAYS OF A MINSTREL 


She would not embitter a festival day, 

Nor send her sweet sister in sadness away : 

She hears the bells ringing, she sees her depart, 
She cannot veil longer the grief of her heart. 


ROWLAND HILL AND A HIGHWAYMAN, 

The gentle companion of happier years ; In early life, the Reverend Mr. Hill, travelling in his car- 
The wreath of white roses is torn from her brow, | riage over Hounslow-heath, was stopped by a highwayman, 
And the heart of the bridemaid is desolate now. | who demanded his money. The reverend gentleman im- 
| mediately assented ; but, with his usual self-possession and 
DESU LTORY SELECTION | good humour, entreated a few moments’ previous parley, 
which the highwayman granted. Mr. Hill then requested 
to be informed if he was driven to this pursuit by necessi- 
AN ALLEGORY. ty, or if he followed it as a regular profession? The trem 


A stoic, swelling with the proud consciousness of his | bling culprit answered, “ Dire necessity.” “Then,” re 
plied Mr. Hill, “ perhaps you would rather follow a more 


She thinks of each pleasure, each pain that endears 








|! of Academus, he sat down between an olive and a pine tree. honourable pursuit?”’ ‘Heaven knows I would,” said the 
| His attention was soon excited by a murmur which he) man. “Give me your entire confidence,” said Mr. Hill, 
The whispers increased ; and lis-| telling his name, “and I will keep your secret.” He did 


heard among the trees. 
|| tening attentively, he plainly heard the pine say to the olive 
as follows—‘“ Poor tree, I pity thee! thou ‘now spreadest 
| thy green leaves, and exultest in all the pride of youth and 
spring; but how soon will thy beauty be tarnished! The 
fruit which thou exhaustest thyself to bear, shall hardly be 
shaken from thy boughs before thou shalt grow dry and 


this, the man was taken into Mr. Hill’s service as a domes- 
tic, where, from a humble station, he gradually advanced 
}to the highest post in the reverend gentleman's establish 
ment, where he remained upwards of forty years. When 
he died, Mr. Hill preached his funeral sermon, and then 
for the first time, divulged all the particulars of his ser 
vant’s life, who had become a very sincere Christian. 





frozen; naked and bare, thou wilt stand exposed to all the ‘| 
storms of winter, whilst my firmer leaf shall resist the change CORSICAN HONOUR. 
of seasons. Unchangeable is my motto, and through all the | wh bows relating to the conscription are very unpopu- 
vicissitudes of the year I shall continue equally green and jar in Corsica, and the young conscripts frequently fly to 
| vigorous as I am at present.” The olive, with a graceful the mountains to escape from service in the French army 
wave of her boughs, replied, “ It is true, thou wilt always ‘The gendarmerie are employed in the arduous and danger- 
continue as thou art at present. Thy leaves will keep that ous service of pursuing the refugees. On one of these occa- 
|sullen and gloomy green in which they are now arrayed, | sions, a conscript presented himself to a shepherd of the in- 
and the stiff regularity of thy branches will not yield to those | terior, begging for concealment. The shepherd said, ““ My 
storms which will bow down many of the feebler tenants of | house is at your service, but I think that of my son better 
Yet I wish not to be like thee. 1 rejoice when | adapted for your security; go to him, tell him I send you 
The conscript departed, and was received 
with me. I fully enjoy pleasure in its season, and I am | by the shepherd's son. There the gens-d’armes soon dis 
contented to be subject to the influence of those seasons | covered him; and the old shepherd, learning that his son 
When | had been treacherous to the conscript, and that he had 


the grove. 


|and his suspicions being confirmed by actual confession, h« 
destroyed his child on the spot. 


branches swell with young buds, anc my leaves unfold: 
crowds of singing birds which never visit thy noxious shade, 





rejoices men—and when the decay of nature approaches, | 
shed my leaves over the funeral of the falling year, and 


SYMPATHY. 


i scl eaiminmenth ndieuie & ee on It is a pure stream that swells the tide of sympathy—it is 
a vell ¢ od no stand a sing xemption to the . : a. . 
Hab WER CONTEES BE tO Oe P an excellent heart that interests itself in the feelings of 


desolation I see every where around me.’ The =i “ ‘ sla 
mournful des ' : others—it is a heaven-like disposition that engages the a! 


pane wes anes toGumer amapy, ant He piieseyher toe fections and extorts the sympathetic tear for the misfortunc 
ed away his steps, rebuked and humbled. ofa friend. Mankind are ever subject to ills, infirmities 
ee ae een and disappointments. Every breast, at some particulat 

ORIGIN OF THE WORD NEWS. period, experiences sorrow and distress. Pains and per- 

The word explains itself without the muse, | plexities are long-lived plagues of human existence, but 
And the four letters speak whence comes the news. |, sympathy is the balm that heals these wounds. Ifa person, 
who has lost a precious friend, can find another who will 


From north, east, west, and south ; the solution’s made, || 
Each part gives tidings of ofr war and trade feefingly participate in his misfortune, he is well nigh com 
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pensated for his loss. And delightful is the task, to a —t 


ing mind, of softening the painful pillow of the sick, amu-| 

sing the thoughts of the unhappy, and alleviating the tor- | 

tures of the afflicted. I 
A PROFOUND LIMB OF THE LAW. 

In the course of a trial, held at a neighbouring city, a 
short time since, an eminent counsellor, well known as a 
practitioner in bombastic, inflated, and ridiculous language, 
put the following questions to a witness: “ Did you see 
Mr. B. raise his muscular arm, and attempt to force and | 
coerce a preponderation of the timidity and fears of my | 
client ?”"—“ Sir 7” —* Did not Mr. B. attempt the infliction | 
of the most outrageous corporeal contusion and chastise- | 
ment?” —* Sir ?”—*“ Did not Mr. B. attempt to strike the 
plaintiff ?"—* Yes, sir.’—‘* From your situation, did you 
not possess the most commanding view of the altercation ; 
and was there any thing interfering between you and the 
objects, that could in any wise dim your opticular facul- 
ties, or create any obtuseness of vision?” —* Sir ?"—*‘I say, 
were not your organs of sight in asituation to have aclear, | 
unclouded, and bright view of this most villanous, despi- 
cable, unnatural, foul, outrageous, enormous, rancorous, 
and bloody transaction ?’—* Sir ?”"—* Did you not plainly 
see Mr. B. knock Mr. D. down?” —* Yes, sir, I did.” 








THE OCEAN CAVERN. 

There is a cavern in the island ef Hoonga, one of the ' 
Tonga islands, in the South Pacific ocean, which can only | 
be entered by diving into the sea; and it has no other light 
than what is reflected from the bottom of the water. 
young chief discovered it accidentally, while diving after a 
turtle ; and the use which he made of the discovery will, 
probably, be sung in more than one European language, 
so beautifully is it adapted to a tale in verse. 

There was a tyrannical governor at Vavaso, against whom 
one of the chiefs formed a plan of insurrection. [t was be- 
trayed, and the chief, with all his family and kin, was or- 
dered to be destroyed. 

He had a beautiful daughter, betrothed to a chief of high 
rank, and she also was included in the sentence. The youth 
who had found the cavern, and had kept the secret to hiim- 
self, loved this damsel; he apprised her of her danger, and 
persuaded her to trust herself to him. They got into a ca- 
aoe, and the place of her retreat was described to her on | 
her way thither. H 

These women swim like mermaids. She dived after him, 
and rose in the cavern. In the widest part, this subterra- 
nean grotto is about fifty feet, and its medium height is 
guessed at the same; the roof being hung with stalactites. 

Here he brought her the choicest food, the finest clothing, 
mats for her bed, and sandal-wood oil to perfume herself. 
Here he visited her as often as was consistent with pru- 
dence ; and here, as may be imagined, this Tonga Leander 
wooed and won the maid, whom—to make the interest com- 
plete—he had long loved in secret, when he had no hope. 

Meantime he prepared, with his dependants, male and 
intention was so well concealed, that they embarked in 
safety ; and his people asked him, on the point of their de- 
parture, whether he would not take with hima Tonga wife. 

To their great astonishment, therefore, having steered 
close to a rock, he desired them to wait while he went into 
the sea to fetch her. He then jumped overboard, and, just 
as they were beginning to be seriously alarmed at his long 
disappearance, he rose with his mistress from the water 





‘hen returned to Vavaso. 





A FRENCIIMAN’S EVIL GENIUS. 
Oliver Bede was a Frenchman's evil genius. A little bar- | 
ver, some time since, erected his insignia of office iv our | 
neighbourhood. It was our hero’s landmark, and he forth- 
with ingratiated himself into the good graces of the unsus- | 
pecting professeur by patronising him. One day, Mon- 
sieur, who could not read a word of English, requested him | 
to write a notice that he might paste in his window, and 
thereby attract the attention of a bearded community 
Oliver produced the following, which the unwary French- } 
man, with many thanks, pasted on the window glass: iH 
«Monsieur Mamalette, from Paris—spikes English—a | 
barbarous shaver—cuts throats and shears noddles cheap | 
—Deals in bear's grease—makes sore oil—dull razors— 


rived at the ne plus ultra of barbarism—and will take any 
gentleman by the nose that chooses to drop in and be 
chopped.” 

For several days the ill-fated Mamalette marked with 
what intense curiosity the people crowded round his win- 
dow, laughed heartily, and passed on. Mistrust crept 
into his breast. He requested a boy to read it for him; and 
when the fact was known, mountains could not have con- 
fined his indignation. 

Oliver not being aware of the discovery, entered the shop 
as usual. The Frenchman darted forward, and, placing 
himself in a fencing attitude, while he brandished a keen- 
edged razor, exclaimed, 

“ Sare! you have consult me, and I shall spit in your face. 
For vy you have make von contradiction in my advertise- 
ment? For vy yousay I am von savage barbar ! I have ar- 
rived at no place like dat you mention, Neplus ultrail—nor 
never do I cut the troat of my customer! By heaven I shall 
have satisfaction! I shall be revenge—I will knock my fist 
into your eye—I will knock my foot on your back !—Ras- 
cal! scoundrel !—small dog !” 


This sudden assault discomfitted the wag not a little; but, | 


with his usual presence of mind, he placed himself in a stage 
attitude, and thus addressed the Frenchman, while he eject- 
ed the contents of a powder-puff into the poor man’s face : 
“ Avaunt and quit my sight! thy razor’s edgeless, 
“ Thy tongs are cold—thou hast no suds or brushes 
“In thy fat fist that thou dost lather with— 
* Hence, barbarous shaver !—hence.” 


It is almost needless to state, that, at the word “hence,” 


A. the Frenchman made a retrograde leap through the back- 


door, while Oliver escaped through the front. —_ Eng, paper. 





FROM THE BOSTON LITERARY GAZETTE. 
FASHIONABLE PARTY. 


There were Patty Pollywog, Mistress Puff, 
Mehitable Mary Dump; 

Augusta Lavinia Lucy Pipps, 
Matilda Viola Lump; 

And Harriet Symbol, Helen Dibbs, 
The Honourable Miss Guffaw ; 

Who all rolled up the whites of their eyes, 
Who all of them cried ‘“ Oh, la!” 


There were Betty Hurricane, Fanny Limp, 
And Charlotte and Mary Blare ; 
Elizabeth Pimbledown, Ella Nut, 
Keziah and Emily Rare; 
Isabella Waistband, Judy Crash, 
And the beautiful Jane Macgraw ; 
Who all rolled up the whites of their eyes, 
Who all of them cried “ Oh, la!”’ 


Mr. and Mistress Wrinkle were there, 
And the dowager Mistress Smooth ; 

And young Mr. Oldboy, and old Mr. New, 
And the tender Maria Booth ; 

Mr. Fox, Mr. Knox, and the two pretty Locks, 
Mr. Shaw and the rich Mr. Daw; 

Who all rolled up the whites of their eyes, 
Who all of them cried “ Oh, la!” 


Mr. Fuller, Mr. Buller, and the fair Mr. Schooler, 
Mr. Bird, and Mister Hurd the third; 

Mr. Pimple, Mr. Dimple, and the wag Mr. Simple, 
Whose nuptials were lately deferred; 

Bennett, and Dennett, and Pennett, and Jennett, 
And Muzzy, who's learning to draw; 

Who all rolled up the whites of their eyes, 
Who all of them cried “ Oh, la!” 


Mr. Bailey, Mr. Paley, and the fat Mr. Haley, 
Mr. Row, Mr. Trow, Mr. Low; 

Mr. Flynn, Mr. Glynn, Mr. Lynn, Mr. Finn, 
Jack Kickshaw, and Thomas, and Joe ; 

Mr. Cook, Mr. Crook, Mr. Snook, Mr. Hook, 
And others whom I never saw; 

Who all rolled up the whites of their eyes 
Who all of them cried “‘ Oh, la?” 
. * . * * . é 


And what could have caused the excitement 
In a party so tonish and prim; 

Where no one took hint from his neighbow 
And all looked infernally grim? 

Do you think ‘twas a fire or an earthquake, 
Could startle the dignified few ’ 

Oh, no! ‘twas the sudden appearance of 
The poet resistless, 





P. Pucn 





BRIDE CAKE. 
The custom of having bride cakes at marriages among 


blockheads—and other perfumery, Monsi¢ur M, has ar-| the Christians, derives its origin from the Jews 


| COLLEGE ANECDOTE. 


Many years since, when the late Lieutenant-Governos 
Phillips, of Andover, Mass. was a student at Harvard Col 
lege, owing to some boyish freak, he quit the university and 
went home. His father was a grave man, of sound mind, 
strict judgment, and of few words. He inquired into the 
business, but deterred expressing any opinion until the next 

day. At breakfast he said, speaking to his wife, “‘ My dear, 
have you any tow cloth in the house, suitable to make Sam 
a frock and trowsers?” She replied, yes. “ Well,” said 
the old gentleman, “ follow me, my son.” Samuel kept 
pace with his father as he leisurely walked near the com- 
mon, and at length ventured to ask, ** What are you going 
to do with me, father?” “ Lam going to bind you an ap- 
|prentice to that blacksmith,” replied Mr. Phillips. “ Take 
your choice—return to college, or you must work.” “I 
had rather return,” said the son. He did return, confessed 
his fault, was a good scholar, and became a respectable 
‘man. If all parents were like Mr. Phillips, the students at 
jour colleges would prove better students, or the nation 
would have a plentiful supply of blacksmiths 


PUNCTUALITY. 

Method, as Mrs. More says, is the very hinge of business 
and there is no method without punctuality, Punctuality 
is important, because it subserves the peace and good tem 
per of a family ; the want of it not oniy infringes on neces 

sary duty, but sometimes excludes this duty. Punctuality 
is important, as it gains time ; it is like packing things in a 
box, a good packer will get in halfas much more as a bad 
one. The calmness of mind which it produces, is another 
advantage of punctuality : a disorderly man is always in a 
| hurry; he has no time to speak with you, because he is 
| going elsewhere; and when he gets there, he is too late 
tor his business, or he must hurry away to another be- 
| fore he can finish it. It was a wise maxim of the Duke of 
Newcastle—* I do one thing at atime.”” Punctuality gives 
weight to character. “ Such a man has made an appoint- 
ment: then I know he will keep it.” And this generates 
punctuality in you: for, like other virtues, it propagates 
itself: servants and children must be punctual where their 
|leaders are so. Appointments, indeed, become debts: I owe 
| you punctuality, if Ihave made an appointment with you, 
and have no right to throw away your time, if | do my own 





TEST OF PHILOSOPHY. 

If you wish to know whether any body is superior to the 
prejudices of the world, ask him to carry a parcel for you 
Diogenes Laertius tells us a story of his great namesake 
that being once requested by a certain young gentleman to 
|teach him philosophy, he gave him a piece of cheese to 
‘carry; upon which the other immediately declined to re 
ceive his instructions, 





' - 

AN EXTRAORDINARY LEGACY 

| Has recently been made by the late Mr. George Tenant 
carpenter, of Bethnal-green, viz. twenty pounds sterling « 
year, which is to be expended for shaving a number of the 
above parishioners on a Saturday night, by two barbers in 
that parish. The intention is to facilitate the attendanc: 
of the lower class of people at divine worship on Sunday 





YANKEE. 

Mr. Cooper, in his new novel, says, “‘ The six eastern 
| States of this Union comprise what is called New England 
| Their inhabitants are known here by the familiar appella 
| tion of “ Yankees.” This word is most c ly supposed 
to be a corruption of ‘‘ Vangees,"’ the manner in which the 
native tribes, first known to the colonists, pronounced 
|, * English.” 








SEMELE. 


} 

| 

| She was a Grecian maiden; and, by some, 

| Was thoughta daughter of the sky; for earth 

| Had never shaped such beauty, and her thoughts 

1 Were, like her beauty, sky-born. She would stray 
And gaze when morn was budding on the hills, 
As if she saw the stooping pomp of gods— 

} Then tell her lyre the vision; nor had eve 

A sound, or rosy colour of the clouds, 

Or infant star, but in her solemn songs 

| It lived again. 

| 

! 





The city inspector reports the deaths of one huadred and 
| forty-four persons ‘during the last week ; seventy-three of 
whom were under the age of five years 





THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, AND LADIES’ LITERARY GAZETTE. 





ESSAYIST. 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
CHANGES OF LIFE. 
I was the other day looking over my old papers, when I 
found a book scribbled full of the thoughts and adventures 


of my earlier youth. | read it with the straugest feelings of 


mingled pain and pleasure. It revived in my memory 
many pleasing images and brightly-coloured scenes, which 
time, was gradually wearing 
away from my imagination, and recalled a number of deli- 
cious little trifles, which I had altogether lost in the con- 
fused changes of my later years. It commenced with a de- 
scription of a Christmas dinner, where my father, mother, 
nade merry with one or two chosen friends. I 


with bis noiseless influence, 


and sisters, 
was fourteen at the time, in the tull flow of spirits, uninter- 
rupted by sorrow, aud surrounded by every thing that could 
make existence delightful. Among strictures on wines and 
nuts, roast beef and plum pudding, repetition of good puns, 
and pleasant stories, | was interested in my description of 
a fine young girl, who was always uncommonly agreeable, 
and who was never more so than at the time to which I al- 
luded, 
a face that won you irresistibly to gaze, until her spells 
Her fine figure and 


She was a dashing, beautiful belle, of twenty ; with 
were woven around you like magic. 
graceful manner united the polish of education and fashion 
to that natural ease aud elegance which seem beyond the 
reach of art; and, in bestowing upon her a complexion so 
soft and brilliant, 
mouth so faultless, 
had granted one of those gifts which all envy, and yet 
For sucha 


eyes so full of dangerous expression, a 
aud a whole countenance so fair, fate 
which frequently bring their owner to ruin. 
one as I, to look upon and love her were the same thing; 
and, although secure in her superior age and address, she 
admitted my familiarities as those ofa child. I certainly re- 
garded her with—lI will not say an attachment as devoted 
as that of which young lovers frequently boast—but with 
mingled feelings deeper than she suspected. 1 had, there- 
fore, with considerable care, described her person, and writ- 
ten down much of her light and amiable conversation. It 
all betrayed a warm-hearted and affectionate disposition, 
unregulated by any system of self-discipline, and submitted, 
in a great measure, to the circumstances of the world; some- 
dimes inspired with a spirit of mirth and happiness, which 
it seemed impossible to repress, and occasionally dashed 


- 
| territory, and others gone on speculations to South Ame- | pang that depressed all my spirit, I walked silently and un- 


| 


rica. There was one whom I had sincerely loved, and for | 


whom, notwithstanding a long separation, I yet entertained | 
a warm affection. We were intimate at that time, and to- | 
gether pursued a thousand paths of pleasure and plans of 
improvement. He then possessed almost a girlish beauty, 
and discovered, in all his thoughts, words, and actions, an 
affectionate disposition, which rendered him universally be- 
loved. When I left school, a few visits were exchanged be- 
tweenus; but they grew less frequent, and were no longer ex- 


‘pected. We moved in distant spheres of life, which no more 


| brought us together. 


Other companions engaged our affec- 
tions, and different eraployments occupied our time. After 


several years we met without recognition, and I now fre- 


/quently pass him in the street as if we had never known 


and loved each other. 


I found a great deal written about a walk which we had 
taken together along the banks of a pleasant river, on a 
bright moonlight night. It seems that the charms of a cer- 
tain young girl had made a considerable impression upon 
both of us; and, without dreaming of love, we had found a 


strange delight in her company. On this night we had 


‘wandered together beneath the cloudless sky, and un- 


consciously lengthened our ramble beyoud the ordinar, 
bounds. Upon the brow of a gentle hill, whose shadow , 
slept beautifully upon the glassy stream, we had paused to 


survey the scene, I was totally at a loss to account for the 


strange feeling which filled my mind, as I stood by her side 


} 
northern crown, 


| Theseus, 


and looked upon her lovely face. Charles, who was more 


, advanced in his studies than I, had been pointing out to 


her the planet Jupiter, which glittered by the moon, and 
near it he traced the constellation of the corona borealis, or 
which formed a Leautiful diadem in the 
heavens, aud in the centre of which the large star Gemma 
sparkled like a jewel. While she regarded it, Charles re- 
lated its history. He said the ancients believed it to be in 
commemoration of a crown which Bacchus gave to Ariadne. 
having slain the monster of the celebrated laby- 
rinth of Crete, and escaped by means of a clue furnished 
him by Ariadne, whotenderly loved him, married her. He 
soon treated her, in a cruel manner; in conse- 
quence of which, according to some writers, she was in- 
duced to commit suicide. After her death, the crown pre- 
sented her by Bacchus was placed in the heavens, and 


however, 


| made this constellation. 


with a shade of melancholy, passing as the light cloud of | 


spring, which the breeze wafts from the bosom of the sky. 
The picture which L had attempted to sketch was beauti- 
ful; and however carelessly executed, | could discover in 


it much of the vivid truth; as on the likeness of a beloved | 


friend, whe has passed away from amongst us, though it 
«ay not be perfectly accurate, we yet delight to gaze, and 
trace, in its imperfect outline, the features we shall, in reali- 
ty, never behold again. 


As she stood in the moonlight, with her hand lifted in the 
act of pointing out the stars of which Charles had spoken, 
she afforded one of the finest subjects for a painting that I 
ever saw. Her bonuet scarcely shaded her forehead. Her 
large blue eyes, beaming through their long lashes, seemed | 
pursuing their natural vocation, while wandering under- | 
standingly through the divine mysteries of heaven. A few 


‘glossy ringlets had strayed from their confinement, and | 


my boyish fancies, and the warmth of my friendship was | 


soon atan end. Other fair ones elicited my praises, and 
were in their turn forgotten, 
characterizes such sudden and enthusiastic attachments. 
But I never could forget how beautiful she was, and whata 
dream of happiness had flashed upon me, with its momen- 
tary enchantments, during the week after she left us. 

I saw her the other day in the street. 1 could scarcely 
conceive how time could have wrought such changes upon 
her. The whole charm of her countenance was gone, and | 
her fine and full-proportioned form had shrunk up into the | 
likeness of age and sorrow. She had married a man of 
rough and unkind disposition, who, attracted by the pecu- 
appearance, neglected her when its 
first lustre had passed away. In a retired country place | 
she dragged out her life, with a kind of broken-hearted re- 
signation, which added to the mournful shadows that time 
and disappointment had thrown around her. I could not 
repress my melancholy wonder while | compared her pre- 


liar loveliness of her 


with all the fickleness which |. : : 
ee ee ‘pation, that I thought no one could see and know him with- | 


| 


M ' —e itl iface the expression o 
any years have gone since otted those pages with | . : 
vy 5 pas jsisted her researches, and satisfied the doubts which her 


moved gently in the evening air, while the bewitching smile | 
which played around her half-opened lips, gave her whole | 
aseraph. Charles, too, as he as- 


inexperience suggested, Jooked so graceful and amiable, 
and seemed so completely absorbed in the joy of his occu- 


out paying their ample tribute of admiration and love. For 


|the first time, a painful idea flashed across my mind that | 


did not hold the first place in her esteem, and that I was 


indulging in feelings which no preference of hers had war- 


\¥ ere so much interested in each other's society, as to have 


sent situation with her joy and beauty on that merry Christ- 
bad ' 


mas-day. 
A few pages after, I found remarks on my school and 
mates. A list of their names showed many whom I had en- 
tively lost sight of, 
foreign countries. 
cutta, and some officers of the navy, 


Some were merchants, settled at Cal- 
stationed in the Medi- 


and many engaged in the business of | 


| 
| 
! 
| 


ranted, It appeared to me also, that my two companions 
| forgotten my very presence ; so that I was left at leisure to 
contemplate their beauty, their pure innocence, and the at- 
tentions which they paid each other. It was not till they 
had gone half over the heavens, pausing upon the outlines 
of the swan, the harp, the dragon, and the lion, while | 
almost wished that some thunder-cloud would snatch them 
all from their view, that Charles, after having represented 
the great and little bear as also having a resemblance to 
two wagoners and their teams, concluded by repeating 
the following lines of the poet Aratus : 


| 


« The one, called Helix, soon as day retires, 
Observed with ease, lights up bis radiant fires 
The other, smaller, and with feebier beams, 
In a less circle drives bis lary teams, 

But more adapted tor the sailor's guide, 
Whene'er, by night, he tempts the Driny tide.” | 





As we retraced our steps, our young astroncmer would 
| be satisfied with nothing less than that Charles should teach 


terranean sca. A few were surveying Iand in the western jher the lines which he had just repeated ; and thus, with a 


) tion. 


noticed till we left her at her home. 

It was during this time that a short self-examination 
compelled me to confess that I loved Julia more than any 
other being, and I resolved to discover iny secret to Charles, 


| On my return, therefore, when alone with him, I was se- 


lecting the phraseology in which such an important piece 
of information might best be delivered, when, to my amaze. 
ment and chagrin, my rival, for so he prove to be, having 
more confidence in his own success, or more eloquence iy 
expressing his feelings, anticipated me with an ample re. 
cital of his attachment, and treated me to along account of 
many soft and delicate shades of passion which he had de- 
tected in her conduct, and which, although too trifling to be 
described, yet inspired him with sweet hope and new aflee- 
He seemed to have no idea of my situation; on the 
contrary, he imagined I must be delighted with this novel 
source of blessing which heaven had caused to spring up 
in his way, like the fountain of pure end gushing waters to 
the thirsty pilgrim of the desert; and having bound me to 
secrecy, and bade me an affectionate good night, he left 
me, like a true lover, to gaze up towards the cold and care- 
less moon, on which, a few moments before, her sweet eyes 
had been fixed, and to weary my mind with gloomy and 
idle meditations. 

After 
been much away from the scene of my boyish disappoint 
ment, | noticed my quondam friend's name among the mar- 
ried ; and although, since that remembered night, so many 
dark and busy years had rolled away, and such vital 
changes had occurred in my own character and situation— 
so strong is the influence of early impressions, that it was 
not without a pang, something similar to the first doubt 
which interrupted the smooth current of my passion, that] 


the space of ten years, during which time I had 


perceived he was united to the very object of both our 
early vows. 

Charles seems to have been fortunate in business, in love, 
and in all the hopes which his childhood knew. It is not 
otten that | meet one who passes through this world with 
so little reason to mourn. Nearly all others seem pro- 
pelled along the path of life by some irresistible destiny ; 
and before they have measured half its distance, with ex- 
hausted strength, with sullied innocence, with injured affec- 
tions and ruined hopes, they begin to look upon its terming 
tion as a “ consummation devoutly to be wished.”’ But 
Charles has all that man can desire. Julia is more than his 
youthful fancy painted. Fortune seems to look upon him 
with a partial eye, and I am told he professes to be a happy 


man, } 





RE POSITORY. 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
A DESCRIPTIVE TALE. 


Ivy travelling homewards, towards the end of Septembe: 
of 1815, from an excursion to the western part of Penn 


'sylvania, I arrived at a pleasant and well-known village on 


the main road from Pittsburg to Philadelphia, called Cham 
bersburg. Being detained here a few days by rains, I was 
induced, by a conversation with the landlord of the inn in 
which I lodged, to change the original direction of my 
route eastward to the Juniata River, passing through the 
woodlands of Tuscarora village, to enjoy, on my way, the 
fine prospect of that delightful and picturesque country. 


| The prospect through this village is intercepted by two tow- 


ering mountains, the Blacklog and Tuscarora, which run 
parallel east and west, at about twenty miles distance from 
each other, rising often into venerable and majestic piles 
or threatening promontories, and sometimes descending al? 
most to a level with the plain, as if for a convenient outlet 
to the inhabitants, who are to cultivate, at some future day 
its beautiful and exuberant territory. 

1 set out upon this excursion on one of the finest morn 
ings of an American autumn. The sun, after several days 


' absence, had awoke the exhilarating song of the birds to a 


and poured his genial influence 
The atmos 


strain of unusual melody, 
upon the reanimated and smiling vegetatiun. 


| phere was pure and elastic, and embalmed with fragrant 


shrubbery, whose foliage was gently dishevelled by the 
breeze; and by the way-side, the rose and lily opened their 
bloom to the heavens, and the wild plum-tree strewed its 
forbidden fruit upon the earth. I shall not attempt to de- 
scribe the variety of amusements and the luxury of feeling 
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with which I travelled through this wild and magnificent || sened by its diminution, for the gleams of lightning were | supposed, for the rich bounties with which nature had so 
country. The day passed in almost heedless inattention to || less frequent and more remote, and in the intervals the fo- i profusely gilded his huinble fortunes. 

the progress of my journey, and the evening approaching, || rest was immersed in inextricable darkness. The waters HI Near to the spot where the hermit knelt, was a newly- 
I found myself enveloped in the intricate windings of a|| fell from the mountain side in torrents, and every image || erected grave, covered with recent flowers, and displaying 
vast forest, known ia this country by the appropriate de- || that could render the night hideous was presented to the |every mark of the most tender and affectionate solicitude ; 
nomination of the “ Shades of Death.” The light of hea- j\imagination. The owl poured his dismal notes on the air; | not a brier, not a weed, had been suffered to grow in its 
ven enters here only in faint glimmerings, even at mid-day, | and now and then the scream of the panther was heard | vicinity; and the smooth pathway winding up the bill—in 

and the road, which is so narrow as to admit but a single | from the neighbouring cliffs. Whilst seated amidst this) deed every object around—indicated the frequent and fer- 
rider, is, in many places, almost impracticable, winding horrid concert in motionless astonishment, a flock of ra-|| veut devotions of its visiter. It looked as a place where 
around craggy precipices, and often along the bed of all venous wolves, at only a few paces distance, as if all the | pious pilgrims, whom we read of in former times, resorted, 
small stream that murmured over craggy rocks and dan- I kennels of the woods had been assembled, set up a terrific || 0 invoke the spirit of departed saints, or to witness mira- 
gerous excavations. Heavy clouds had also risen up pre-| howl, and my horse, making a sudden start, left me pros- cles wrought upon their tombs. At the head of this grave 
eipitately over the heavens, and distant thunder was heard | trate among the rocks. On recovering from the shock, by | 4s @ stone, upon which it appeared the hermit had been 
' a common instinct of mortals in distress, and certainly not | accustomed to meditate, or kneel at his prayers. | >a down 
. here, and, for a long while, as if bound by some magic 


spell, | remained lost in reverie, or distracted by various 


in the west. 
I began to lose sight of the delightful scenery which had | with eny hope of human protection in this desert, I called 
amused my fancy during the morning, and attend to the | aloud for help, in accents of despair, when suddenly the 
imminent dangers of my situation. I had advanced with-|lightning, which at this instant flashed through the forest, 
out perceiving any human habitation for nearly twenty | discovered before my eyes the figure ofa man. He sprang 
miles ; and to travel back through this houseless region, ap- from an overhanging rock, and seizing me by the arm, 
peared to me even more dangerous than to advanee. I stop- cried out, 
ped sometime, to reflect on the course I should take, and H * Stranger ! courage, courage ! I am here to protect you.’ 
then moved onwards with hesitating steps into the thickest || At first I shrunk with shuddering from his grasp, and 
parts of the forest. In this manner I arrived, just as the again cried aloud, supposing myself a prey to the ferocious 
last gleams of daylight were taking leave of the earth, | wolves, whose notes were yet vibrating on my ears; but | 
upon the bank of a noisy stream that traversed the path- i was soon undeceived and restored to confidence, by the af- 
way. Inerdinary times, it was but an inconsiderable creek | fectionate and gentle voice of my benefactor. 
or rivulet; but, being swollen by the recent rains, it now)) My horse being recovered. | was conducted, by a side- 
rolled through the woods with violence and rapidity, I re- Be for a few hundred yards, to the brow of a hill, where 
mained for some minutes in a state of indecision, uncertain the stranger stopped ond opened the door of a subterra- 
whether it were less danzerous to retrace my steps than |' neous mansion, and descending, brought out alight. 1 en- 
reel the passage of the creek ; but, from the hope of |tered in obedience to his invitation, and found myself im-| I began to feel a secret reproach for such petulant mur 
finding, on the other side, some accommodation for lodg- ! mediately at the side of a pleasant fire, which blazed upon 
ing, or shelter from the approaching storm, and observing | the hearth, and which the first chills of the autumn render- 
the tracks of a horse that appeared tresh to the verge of the led wholesome and comfortable. 
waters, I was tempted to make the experiment of fording. } This cavern, which had been wholly constructed by the 
No sooner had I entered a few steps, than I was borne down : ‘ 


and idle conjectures. 

“It is, perhaps, his wife—the companion of his heart— 
his triend—his only child, that is buried here—his mis 
tress—he adored her, and she has been snatched at the hour 
* of wedlock from his arms, lnscrutable Providence! it is 
thus we are allotted thy feartul dispensations—thus the 
youthful spirit is quenched, and tot rng age lmgers into 
apathy and dotage; the clown, scarce raised from animal 
instinct, whom no one loves, lives on; and genius divine, 
even amuiust its brightest conceptions, sinks from the admi- 
ration of the world, und moulders in the common dust; the 
father is snatched from his helpless orphans, the maiden 
from her doating lover ; the infant is just shown to his mo 
ther’s smile, and then hurried to the tom.” 


muring at fate, and, to change the train of reasoning and 
reflections, rose abruptly and walked into the valley which 
skirted the left side of the hill. A new series of objects was 
here unveiled to view, which dissolved by degrees, the so 


. : . lemn spell that bad bound me to the lonely grave. 
|| unassisted strength of its possessor, was of a conical shape,“ sie 7& 


vielently by cond nn re wannge ene swimming, || of unfashioned wood, and covered entirely with earth. It 
sometimes touching the bottom, and often entirely under!) : > od i 
water, In this manner I was swept along, without even onccaninatenamanet te gana he 
faint hope of escape, for about three quarters of a mile—so| centile on. The chimney was of wood and clay, oppo- Shut out from human society and the light at mid-day 
busied, however, in the struggle, as to have little time for site to which wasa bed of straw, where the solitary man re- || we imagine ourselves, as it were, transported from earthly 
apprehension of the danger, or any other definite feeling, | posed. A small bench, with an oaken table, were the converse, and holding secret communion with beings of the 
except that sometimes my absent wife and children rushed | camel “a his furniture. A few books also were strewed | intellectual world. 
upon my thoughts, and occasioned a momentary pang at upon the shelf, amongst which I was surprised to find, the | It was, no doubt, this feeling that gave birth to the an 
perishing thus, far trom the reach of their affectionate SY™-|| next day, Seneca. Cicero’s Philosophy, and such other vo- | cient superstition that led the Druids to the deep forests 
pathy, and being deprived of their tender offices in the sad lumes as indicated that the hermit had enjoyed the benefit of Hircania, and the Greek and Roman to their sainted 
hour of eternal separation. Iwas convey ed to the very || of a liberal education. groves, to consult the oracles of their gods. Under the in 
verge ofa cataract, where the water, pourmg itself over | He presented me some liquor of a good quality, a little | fluence of such scenes the imagination becomes warmer 
the dam gerne ergs perpendicularly, for seve- | brown bread, and a basket of fruit, desiring me to take | I have often seen, myself, through the glimmering and de- 
regis M “s nw <agnin, atte cam oe comfort, and forget the disasters of the night; and taking aaa tah pga ape ry eaten 
my impending fate ; but, as it frequently happens with our | the bridle from the horse, he tarned him loose to graze 8&0 —— sku ; -_ an “ ~ } and aguerer: 
; ’ the green-haired nymphs, as they leaped into the crystal 
speculations upon life and death, that which I regarded as fountains ; and many other fantastic shapes and apparitions 
the term of all earthly hopes and endearments, was the Often I have wished to have lived in those ancient ages in 
cause of my preservation, for the rapidity of the current which the real existence of these rural divinities was be- 
being deadened by the impediment of the milldam, I was | lieved ; when every tree had its dryad, every river its god, 
enabled, by turning the horse’s head obliquely, to reach | end every wood its fawns end sylvans ; when Numa con- 
the bank at ashort distance from the edge of the precipice. sulted his Eceria in the sacred wood, and Minos communed 


The image of a dark and boundless solitude inspires fee! 
ings of which persons used only to open countries and a 
city life can have no adequate conception, 


upon the common, assuring me that the grass was abun- 
, dant, and that I need feel no apprehension on account of 
|| this faithful animal. 1 chen reposed, at the request of the 
hermit, upon his bed, he having spread some straw at the 
other side of the cave for his own accommodation. I slept 
soundly until morning, when I arose early, and ascended 
: into the open air, where the sun had just lighted up the 
I remained here a few moments, to recover from the fa- | earth, and, pouring his bright rays through a cloudless at- 
tigue and compose my thoughts; but very soon I disco- ‘mosphere, had already effaced almost every vestige of the I] had just descended from a hill covered with acacia and 
vered that other difficulties were yet to be encountered. ‘last night’s desolation. | honeysuckle, diffusing their balmy fragrance on the air 
The stream was enclosed by steep and craggy hills on both The scenery which surroundedthis retreat, presented where the sun fell through a cloudless atmosphere in its 
sides, except at the spot which I had set out from opposite ‘to the eve a most beautiful and ro-mantic spectacle, , brightest splendour, and I found myself at once transport 
ihe road, and the branches hanging from the declivities On the scuth side was a fertile hill, surmounted by crag-| ed, as if by enchantment, into a dark and interminabl 
contended with the noisy billows. Night and the storm gy rocks, and overlooking, at some distance, a hut and well woodland, through which a few rays only pierced in faint 
were at hand, and no time was left for reflection ; I, there- | cuitivated garden, through which ran a small stream of glimmerings amongst the tufted branches; so that, from 
fore, made my way with slow and laborious effort along the limpid water that gave life to the vegetation, and poured the sudden contrast, I felt upon this occasion all the fantas 
banks, grasping by the boughs, and sometimes being nearly | i¢sei¢ in various sluices upon an adjoining meadow, where tic and visionary fancies, added to natural appearances 
ssried back into the tarrent. At length, however, I sench- | a cow, a goat, and a few sheep were feeding upon its exu- which such scenes are calculated to inspire. The raven 


ed the road opposite the place of departare. berant pastures. A towering hill started up suddenly in croaked his ill-boding song upon the aerial pine, the ow! 
fluttered now and then from its nest, and the deer bounded 


by, or drank peacefully and unsuspectingly at the distan' 
stream ; and often the earth's surface, the vegetation being 
intercepted, was spread with a soft and downy bed of moss 
surrounded by almost unpenetrable thickets, so as to form 
delightful and fantastic enclosures, as if nature had design 
ed that sprites and goblins, or fairies, should bold there, fn 
security, their mid-day revellings and merriment 





with Jove under the low-browed rock. 


‘ 
The rain had now begun to pour down in volumes, and | the west, on the summit of which grew a stately pine, 
the thunder, in frequent and horrid explosions, to lash the | where an eagle, almost hidden from the eye, perched 
flanks of the adjacent mountains; the road, also, took its jamong the clouds ; and from its sides a silvery stream tun- 
course along the side of a rugged and precipitous hill, so | ed its murmuring accents with the warblings of the grove. 
that | was obliged to remain stationary, until a gleam of | In this scene of enchantment, I strolled abont fur some 
lightning pointed vut my successive movements, which, time with inexpressible delight, mounting upon the lofty 
even with this precaution, were often attended by such im- | rocks to survey the surrounding country from various po- 
minent peril, that I was obliged, after having travelled for |Sitions. 
several miles in this manner, to remain still on horseback | J went also in search of my host, who had left his dwell- 
until the abatement of the storm. ‘The principal violence. ing unperceived in the morning, in order to share with him 
was not of long duration. The cecreasing thunder rolled my joyous feelings and felicitations. [ found him upon 
along the flinty sides of Tuscarora, and expired in hollow the brow of a hill, at a short distance from his cell. He 
mutterings in the distant valleys; but the horrors of the was upon his knees, with his hands clasped, in an attitude surrounding country from its summit. I was, besides 
ight, I soom discovered, were rather increased than I¢s- | of die most devout and fervent prayer; in gratitude, as 1) pleased with this exervise, as it recalled to my memory the 


Having emerged from this wilderness, after many wind 
ings, my next adventure was to climb the adjacent moun 
tain, which seemed to preside with lordly dignity over thy 
neighbouring region, in order to have a full survey of the 
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delicious recreations of my boyhood ; for I had frequently I native land, he would not live by the beggarly expedient of blast death : the sky vaulted with gloom, the earth a fur- . 
mounted its highest cliffs, where it overlooks the banks of | private charity. we | nace. But with me, the mountain—in tempest or in calm, e 
my native Juniata. There I had often viewed the diminish- | “It was to avoid pity,” said he, “or, which is the same the throne of the thunder, or with the evening sun painting F 
ed boatman, with imperceptible progress, pass down the | thing, contempt, that I sought, many years ago, the refuge its dells and declivities in colours dipt in heaven—has been 
stream; the kingfisher dwindled to an atom, or the bald of this desert. Man without wealth loses his dignity upon the source of the most absorbing sensations : there stands e 
eagle rowing his heavy course over the surface of the water, the pavement, and preserves it in the woods, even in these magnitude, giving the instant impression of a power above 1 
whilst bearing his scaly plunder in his claws: there I had beggar’s weeds.” | man—grandeur that defies decay—antiquity that tells of si 
gathered often the prickly chestnut, or shellbarks, and | I used some further persuasion to induce him to accept | ages unnumbered—beauty, that the touch of time makes a. 
sometimes the arrow, fashioned from the flints, and left by , my assistance, but assuming a look of calm, but stern re- only more beautiful—use exhaustless, for the service of in 
mighty Tuscarora chiefs, who have now passed, with their solution, he bid me desist. ‘ ; man—strength imperishable as the globe—the monument ee 
numerous tribes, into oblivion, leaving no other monument “ Poverty and old age,” said he, “ have indeed laid their | of eternity—the truest earthly emblem of that ever-living hi 
of their existence and prescriptive property in these wilds. leaden hands upon me. The honours of my youth have unchangeable, irresistible majesty, by whom and for whom th 
No one, I believe, can be placed upon one of these lofty been stripped off, as I have seen the winter's blast divest all things were made. lil 
mountains without experiencing an unusual exhilaration of these woods of their foliage, leaving their naked trunks de-| Insanity : le 
spirits. In such aerial heights, we not only enjoy a purer fenceless to the bleak and pitiless Cempest. Like them, 1) « What is insanity, but a more vivid and terrible dream fl 
air, but seem, as it were, to make acquaintance with the will weather out the storm. And yet,”’ said he, after ashort’ Jt has the dreamlike tumult of events, the rapidity of tran- - 
stars : we feel divested of the gross matter of our humanity, | Pause, ~ I should not complain ; ! om nes altogether aban- | sit, the quick invention, the utter disregard of place and 
and become proud of being thus raised into those regions doned. An unknown man, himself ‘miserable, brings me time. The difference lies in the sterner intensity. Th: 
which are above the common elevation of our species. 1) ™Y daily food, as the eagle shares his plunder with his su- j,adman is awake; and the open eye administers a horrid - 
walked among the lofty pines, whose leaves had spread the perannuated partner ; and lately a youth, w hom ! know not, reality to the fantastic vision. The vigour of the senses 
earth with a soft and elastic carpet; saw the deer bound to sleeps here blctat this straw, on the — side of the hut. gives a living and resistless strength to the vagueness of 0 
its concealment, and the unwieldy and ponderous bear roll These attentions I have allowed, though with some reluc- | ty. fancy; it compels together the fleeting mists of the in 
over the distant rocks; and sometimes listened to the winds tance, to smooth a little a rugged passage to the tomb. I mind, and embodies and incpirits them into shapes of dead pr 
as they piped their songs, or moaned, like the human voice, have a son, who lives, they say, in splendour, having mar-" ly power. . * ™ . ” ex 
amongst the hollow oak trees. I surveyed, too, the sur- ried a rich wife in V ree He is heedless of my misfor- *“ The moon, the ancient mistress of the diseased mind an 
rounding country, its hills and woods, its rare and scattered | ‘MES. A sangeet, who is poor, feeds the father who gave strongly exerted her spells on mine. I loved her light; but to 
fields, as far as the eye could stretch through the bright at- re _ Aine,” Seated, gaping ay bend, ter i hed in- it was only when it mingled softly with the shadows of the pr 
mosphere ; and, enveloped in the bright sunshine, contem- ) stinctively approached and seated myself by his side, “ how forest and the landscape. 1 welcomed her return from dark co 
plated the lightning beneath, which played, with frequent much goodness, how much vice, is in human nature: ness, as the coming of some guardian genius to shed at once on 
explosions, upon a solitary cloud collected in the deep I then inquired whether he had not other children or re- beauty and healing on its path. Darkness was to me a all 
valley. li latives to cheer his old age, at least by their society. After source of terror; daylight overwhelmed me: but the gentle cla 
Amidst these various adventures 1 had now consumed | 2 8°lemn pause, he replied— A y splendour of the crescent had a dewy und refreshing in- su 
the morning, and the declension of the sun toward the > had a daughter—she is buried upon that hill.” —His | quence on y faculties. L[exposed my feverish forehead un 
west admonished me to commence my journey homewards  Y°'® faltered, and he only added, in a lower tone—"10 @ ||, bo: beams, as if to bathe it in celestial balm. I felt in her the 
to the hermit’s cave. I set out immediately, and by a more | fw days, perhaps a few hours, we shall repose by the side gradual increase, an increase of the power to sooth and the 
gentle and easy acclivity, higher up the mountain, When?! each other. console. This indulgence grew into a kind of visionary his 
I had proceeded some distance through the plain, a new ob- | Ww ith these words, the gray head of the old man sunk passion. I saw in the crescent, as it sailed up the ether, a net 
ject of surprise was presented to my view. In a place) UPOD his bosom, and he spoke no more, falling apparently galley crowded with forms of surpassing loveliness, faces up 
which | had supposed wholly uninhabited, [ found myself 0 @ deep slumber. that bent down and smiled upon me, and hands that show va 
suddenly at the door of a rugged and desolate cottage, sur- | It is thus that nature pours her balm upon our moments | ered treasures to be collected by mine alone. But excess lig 
rounded by a few acres of cleared land, which appeared to Of despair. The savage, they say, sleeps in the intervals | 9,0, of this light always disturbed me. From the full splen- to 
have been left for some years uncultivated, At first | sup- of his torture, and the wretch, too, sleeps on the eve of his dour of the moon there was no escape ; the rays smote upon ' 
posed it tenantless, but seeing smoke issuing from the! ¢*¢cution. [rose and left the cottage. 1 tuternagneed the | me with merciless infliction: I fled to the woods as a hunted pos 
chimney, I approached, designing to inquire the road, of) boy who followed me to the door, but could draw from bim deer; a thousand shafts o: light penetrated the shade. I hid by 
which, from change of position, | had become somewhat jae lenelliguace of the - reat fortunes. | myself in the depths of my chamber; flames of lambent wo 
doubtful. On entering, | perceived an aged man, of stern | a he tas friends cid L | silver, curling and darting in forms innumerable, shot around the 
aspect, who, both from poverty and weight of years, seem-|) ears he — poor,” was the reply, |, my couch. Upon the inequalities of the ground, or th: the 
ed to be sunk into abject misery. He was seated upon the | > relatives : | waves of the fountain and the river, serpents of the most in- Tel 
side of a straw bed, and a few ragged weeds, thrown loose-| snd © imitable lustre, yet of the most deadly poison, coiled and one 
ly, hung down from his shoulders. His countenance still | wien doubt for the Same TeasOR. ' |, sprang after me with a rapidity that mocked human feet wre 
retained the ruins of a noble set of features, which, even) I continued my way, with various conjectures, to the her- | 171 dared to glance upwards, I beheld a menacing visag: the 
under the ragged vesture of the lowest penury, were vene-| ™*5 cell. To be concladed in our next.) | distending to an immeasurable magnitude, and ready to mot 
rable and majestic; and all those who have marked the == = — = pour down wrath; or an orb, with its mountains and oceans per. 
common vicissitudes of fortune, need not be told how much FOREIGN LITERATURE. |, swinging loose through the heaven, and rolling down upon sen’ 
a man’s dignity is overcome by the poverty of his wardrobe | _ : eae 4 —— solitary brow. * ” . ” tor 
As Lapproached, he looked up with heedless inattention, I SS ate é | “ I was driven out to seaina bark that let in every wave. toll 
supposing me, no doubt, to be some one of those who usual- | ELEGANT EXTRACTS FROM SALATHIEL. I struggled to reach the land—I tore my sinews with toil— bec 
ly visited the hut; but ascertaining, from my voice,that 1} Tue first selection that we make is an apostrophe to [| saw the hills, the trees, the shore, sink in slow, yet sure as } 
was a stranger, he sat in an erect posture, and observed me | Freedom: succession—I felt in the hands of an invisible power, bent ess 
with curiosity. || “ Freedom! twin sister of virtue, thou brightest of all ‘on my undoing. The storm subsided, the sun shone, the amo 
You have lived to a great age, old man,” the spirits that descended in the train of religion from the ocean was without a surge. Still I struggled; with the lin 
“ Less old in years than in experience,” was the reply. throne of God; thoa that leadest up man again to the carly | strength of despair I toiled to regain the land—to retard dwe 
I have lived long enough, sir, to beg upon the fields upon | glories of his being; angel, from the circle of whose pre- the viewless force that was perpetually urging me further Mac 
which I had fought.” | sence happiness spreads like the sun-light over the dark- from existence. I began to suffer thirst and hunger. They ged 
“You have, then, served your country ?” | ness of the land; at the waving of whose sceptre, know-, grew to pain, to torture, to madness. I felt as if molten lead mg 
“T fought at Brandywine, aud was wounded at German- ledge, and peace, and fortitude, and wisdom, stoop upon the were poured down my throat. I put my arm to my mouth sa 
town, having this arm broken, which has now nothing to wing; at the voice of whose trumpet the more than grave is and shuddering, quenched my thirst in my own veins. It re befo 
cover it. I had two brothers killed in the same cause; one broken, and slavery gives up her dead; when shall I see, turned instantly with a more fiery sting. There was nothing don 
at Quebec, with Montgomery, and the other upon the Ken- thy coming? When shall I hear thy summons upon the in the elements to give me hope—to draw off thought from volo 
uebec, where he perished, with most of his companions, by tains of my country, and rejoice in the regeneration my own fate—to deaden the venomed sensibilities that qu‘ oe 
hunger, in endeavouring to reach that city.” | and glory of the sons of Judah?” vered through every fibre. The wind slept—the sky wa- gins 
‘ Aud is it thus your patriotism and devotion have been | Mountainous scenery, and its impressions upon the hu- cloudless—the sea smooth as glass: not a distant sail—not H 
rewarded by your country ?”’ | man mind, are thus powerfully described : a wandering bird—not a springing fish—not even a float of g 
‘IT will ge again, if she requires my services,” rising, as |“ Of all the sights that nature offers to the eye and mind | ing weed, broke the terrible monotony. The sun did not be, | 
he spoke, from his couch; but, finding his aged limbs unable of man, mountains have always stirred my strongest feel- | pass down the horizon. All above me was unvaried, motion with 
to support him, he resumed his seat, and the tears flowed ings. I have seen the ocean when it was turned up from less sky—all around, unvaried, motionless ocean. I alone whic 
abundantly down his cheeks. the bottom by tempest, and noon was like night with the  moved—still urged farther from the chance of Ilfe ; still un- eleg: 
f endeavoured to change the subject, telling him I was a’ conflict of the billows and the storm, that tore and scattered | dergoing new accessions of agony that made the past trivia! whic 
stranger, having but a few hours to stay in his solitude, but them in mist and foam across the sky; I have seen the |I tasted the water beside me: it added fire to fire. Icon darir 
that I should find some means of meliorating, before my desert rise around me, and calmly, in the midst of thou-| yulsively darted out my withered hands, as if they could sion 
departure, his forlorn and abandoned condition; in the sands uttering cries of horror and paralysed by fear, have bave drawn down the rain, or grasped the dew: I withered and t 
meantime I offered him a share of my purse, which he re- contemplated the sandy pillars, coming like the advance of piece-meal, yet with a continuing consciousness in every sinev 
fused, with a look of thankful gratitude, adding, that if he some gigantic city of conflagration, flying across the wilder- | fragment of my frame.” laid | 


had not merits to recommend him to the gratitude of bis 


ness, every columu glowing with intense fire, and every | We turn to a softer, a more tender theme. Mr. Croly’s 
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rolonged acclamations from all advantage over any we have seen. Several of the subjects 
relate to American history and scenery, and are from origi 





pictorial skill—and we know not a more accomplished land drew loud cheers and p 
artist—is admirably displayed in the succeeding exquisite | parts of the house. 
sketch. It is the portrait of Esther, one of the daughters of | A fashionable and crowded audience attended to see him nal paintings by American artists. The “ Seaman's Wi- 
Salathiel : } attempt Hamlet for the first time. Many were prepared to dow,” and the title-page, by Cheney, are in his best style 
Her large uplifted eye glowed with the brightness of | censure him in a part differing so materially from all those the former is swee, and pathetic in a high degree. Th« 
one of the stars on which it was fixed. Her hands fell on | in which he has hitherto succeeded; but it seems that he “ Halian Boulevard,” and “ Joshua commanding the sun 
the harp in almost the attitude of prayer; and the expres- | touches nothing in vain; and, through that long and ar- to stand still,” from Martin, by Kelly, are both fine—the 
sion of her lofty and intellectual countenance, crimsoned | duous character, he discovered energies which had not hi- latter is truly admirable. The “ Saturday Afternoon,” by 
with the theme, told of a communion with thoughts and be-||therto been called into action. To those unacquainted Ellis, is a delightfal print—* The Gift,” by the same, is also 
ings above mortality. The hymn was done ; the voices had HI with his excellence, these remarks may seem exaggerated. beautiful. The “ Cottage Legend,” by Andrews, “ Cap- 
ceased; yet the inspiration still burned in her soul ; her || We must beg them to defer their opinion until they shall ture of Andre,” by Tucker, the “ Emigrants,” by Hatch, 
hands still shook from the chord’s harmonies, sweet, but of | have an opportunity of testing their justice by their own (the “ Academic Grove,” by Pelton, and the “ Prairie on fire,” 
the wildest and boldest brilliancy, bursts and flights of sound, | judgment. In the scene where Horatio informs Hamlet of from Fisher's striking picture, by Gallaudett, are all of 
like the rushing of the distant waterfall at night, or the so- | the appearance of his father’s spirit, he was much superior them, and particularly the last, very beautiful prints, by 
lemn echoes, and mighty complainings of the forest in the I to most of his predecessors. The awful and bewildered as- Young artists, some of whose names we have never heard 
tonishment—the absorbing interest—the eager and rapid before. There are other prints, but we cannot notice them 


first swell of the storm. 
|interrogations—and the deep tone of feeling in which he ®0W. 








—_ ‘ a wit x Penge a | uttered, * It is one good effect of these works, that they bring the 
THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. | e _ — = gon father's form, best efforts of artists before the public, and offer a ready 

. to it,” &e, : : T ; 

: } , opportunity for the display of talent. They stimulate to 





|| were given with all the vivid force of life. We have not lei- : 
Mr. —W t young || : : : effort, and so long as publishers employ only American 
Ey. Suvet.-—-We ane happy © Gad Gat cur young sure to examine the accuracy of all his readings, nor to .. ; _ : 


countryman, Mr. Forrest, is advancing with rapid strides number his attitudes of unstudied elegance; and, if we 
in his profession. That his fame keeps pace with his im-' had, a page of such minute and particular praise would 
provement is another subject of gratulation, as it is a new | convey but a faint image of the numerous beauties which |. ' : 

example, in contradiction to the generally received opinions | sparkled cul Gashod wen es Gexs@hle Galen of the grad will be in the highest degree worthy of public patronage 
among our transatlantic friends, that we have nothing here ie autetasiion ahtiuiariel tite ertpaech ule bil It cannot, on the whole, be inferior to any, and it certainly 

“ : : ption with physical advantages which enable him 

to boast of, and that, if we had, it would not be justly ap- 4, display his varying fancies in an embodied form. a — — 
preciated. The evidences which this extraordinary actor) 4.4 whole, it presented us with an intellectual treat, for | Common Council.—The board met on Monday afternoon 
continues to afford of original and strong powers, collect | which we shall ever cherish him in our remembrance as | @t half past five o'clock, in the Superior Court-room. The 
overflowing houses, and render the Bowery attractive to! one among the chosen few in whose personifications the Committee on the fire department presented the following 
all the fashion and beauty of the city, and to a very large | poetry of Shakspeare loses nothing of its charms. To ren- |"eport:—*‘ That they had duly considered the subject ot 
class who seldom visit the theatre, unless a treat is offered | 4. visitle to the eye the pictures of that inspired bard, to |the removal of John P. Bailey, and they feel that the cor 
superior to the ordinary performances. By his native and | 4), -idate those passages which time and chance have ren- || Potation had the authority to do so under the seventy-fifth 
unassisted talent, he has displayed, in new lights, many of) 407.4 dark, and to present, with all their original force and ' section of the act passed in 1813, which empowered the 
the most difficult characters of the drama. In his hands, | x quisite brilliancy, the undisputed masterpieces of his ge- | Common council to remove any person as often as they 
they assume uncommon interest; and, developed by || nius, is a task reserved only for those who possess some-| think fit. The committee were perfectly aware of the me- 
his warm imagination, features break upon the audience | thing of his depth of thought and fire of fancy. Whatever | ritorious services of firemen, and also, of the many valuable 
never observed before. We can scarcely now venture | defect severe criticism may have detected in this gentle. | privileges to which they were entitled after the lapse o/ 
per anstysis ofthis aryte, for it is yet wavering with the | man’s acting, we will venture to say, there are none which their servitude. They believed that such a circumstance 
eee ee | experience may not easily correct: and the time is already |“ ould never recur—it could net be expected; and the com- 

8 ’ P | approaching, when, as the universal favourite of this na- j mittee were disposed to view the letter received at the last 
to transfer to the canvas. !' tion, he may bid defiance to all his opposers || meeting from Mr. Bailey, as calculated to remove all un 

We are not astonished, however, to find that he has op- , : - pleasant feelings, disavowing, as it did, all intention of in 
posers; and many think he has been distinguished as much | French Genders.—We have glanced our eye over this |sulting Mr. Shepherd in his official capacity. They also 
by the partiality of his countrymen as by his intrinsic little work, published by Mr. Francis, with much satisfac- had pleasure in stating, that all differences had been amice 
worth. A few, too, see him once, and leave him without | tion. The most difficult point to be attained in the study ‘bly adjusted between Mr. Shepherd and Mr. Bailey, and 
their anticipated satisfaction. This is all very natural. If of the French language, is the generic classification of its that no personal feeling any longer existed. They believ« 
these persons could behold the actual Richard, or the real) nouns. This is almost entirely obviated in the present sys- || that a sufficient apology and retraction had taken place ; 
Tell, it is most probable their highly-wrought expectations | tem of mnemonics, by means of a few familiar fables, i and considering that the indecorous letter was written un- 
would be disappointed; not because they were highly | Which the termination of every noun is given, as a guide to der the influence of outraged feelings, they were convinced 
wrought, but because they were of a kind different from | all others analogous. Among the many daily improve-) ¢yat all parties would be perfectly satisfied by restoring 
the truth, We have all formed our tastes upon certain | ments which characterize the age we live in, none are of Mr Bailey. They, therefore, 
models, and each has his own peculiar figure of ideal’ more lasting or vital importance than those which embrace | « Unanimously resolved, that John P. Bailey be restored 
perfection ; and whatever shocks our prejudices, or pre-| the simplification of learning. This work met with decided tg his department in the engine 23, and take date as from 
sents old images in an unexpected manner, we are apt Success in London, where it originated with the younger jj, first appointment.” 
io reject as contrary to nature. If, however, any one will Mr. Gutiet, a celebrated and highly respected teacher | Park Theatre —The ‘magnificent in provements of the 
follow Mr. Forrest through his range of characters, and of that city. —— — interior of the Park do great credit to the industry and 
eageesag onficlently tamilier to observe his beauties as well The Tuken.—The improvements which the Americans taste of the proprietors. On entering the house, the eye is 
as his defects, he cannot fail to acknowledge that he Pos-' annually make in the fine arts, must soon place them ov a truck with a profusion of beautiful decorations. The 
sesses the genuine qualities of a sterling actor, and shines, equality with every other nation. We occasionally find  4yome—the proscenium—the stage—the scenery—end the 
among all his a with 7 impressive and lofty genius, upon our table publications which fairly rivai the best spe- | prijjiant audicnce waich usually assemble here, break upon 
most unparalleled in the history of the stage. We have cimens received from abroad; and a3 these clearly prove our | the sieht with dazzling splendour. We would attempt a 
— with pleasure upon the representations of Kean, ability to excel in any branch of the fine arts to which the) iit description, but it is beyond our power to do it jus 

lacready, Booth, Conway, Cooper, and many other tra- public will extend their patronage, we cannot but regret jie Some of the most eminent performers have been 
sedians dear to fame, and mean nothing invidious inaward-| the disposition so prevalent to neglect native for foreign aaded to the regular company, and every exertion will be 
mg Mr. Forrest his rank among them. The field of nature productions. Among those whose perseverance has pro- jade to render this emphatically the “ metropolitan thea 
fabs boundless one, and many may produce their sketches moted the interests of American literature, Mr. Goodrich, tre.” If there is a manager in the world who deserves to 
Peter ae exhausted ; and among those who have of Boston, holds a high rank. The Token which he issued reap a rich reward for bis exertions, it is Mr. Simpson ; and 

; ith the finest grace of outline, the warmest tints of last year was very well received, and he is about to publish y pave po doubt but that he will realize a most profitabl 
clouring, and the deepest force of expression, Mr. Forrest, a second volume for the ensuing Christmas. The following campaign. 
o every disinterested judgment, must be proudly distin- extract, from a Boston paper, is said to be from the pen of — 
swished. | an individual fully competent to judge: i MARRIED, 

His William Tell is a piece of acting bearing the impress| ‘ We have compared the work with the best English sou- | On the 16th of July, by the Rev. William Berrian, Mr 
of genius throughout. Whatever his imperfections may venirs, and, in paper and print, it is far superior to them. | Jonathan Lawrence, merchant, to Miss Maria, daughter o/ 
be, he continually breaks through and rises above them, In the printing it is unrivalled. Of the literary department Samuel Betts, Esq. — 

With a flight as aspiring, and a power as grand, as the eagle we cannot speak, as we have read none of the pieces B Oa _ — oe oe E. Mitchell, Mr. David 
which he resembled while he described it. The striking | Among the contributors, however, we see the names of ma- | "On the 19th ult. by the ew. Dr. Duffy, Mr. Patiick Lamb 
“legance of his attitudes, the proud and lofty bearing ny of our first writers. Mr. Willis is the editor of the work, | ¢ Miss Catherine-Ann Linn, ‘ 

which breathed throuch all his gestures, the freeborn and and this is a sufficient pledge that it is well done in his de- On the 10th ult. by the Rev, D. S. Bogart, Mr. Eugene 
daring spirit of the Swiss hero, and the noble bursts of pas- partment. | Bogart to Miss Eliza-Aun Beck ‘Sele 
sion which so well seemed wrung from a sou! unwilling “ The engravings are, after all, the most important part | DIED, 

aud unaccustomed to yield to any human foe, and, like the of sach a work as this; and the Token, this year, shows @ —Q, the 30th ult. Mrs. Sarah Davis, aged 54 years 
sinewy lion, biting the dust in which irresistible force had great advance in our artists. The subjects are variousand |) At Cincinnati, on the 15th of July last, Mary Frances 
‘nid bim prostrate. roused all the feclimgs of the spectators, h interests. In this respect, the Token of this year has an | Hopkins, infant daughter of W Ufam A. Hopkins, of this ¢ity 


artists, these works must be considered of national im- 
portance. 
“ We feel authorised to say, that the Token for 1829, 


must be superior to most works of this sort.” 
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THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, AND LADIES’ LITERARY GAZETTE. 
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ABRANGED FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, WITH ACCOMPANIMENTS FOR THE PIANO-FORTE- 


MODERATO. 


Smile a - gain, 





If to love thee too 





smile a-gain, my bon-nie 


hdl 


Fare thee well, my bonnie lassie, 
Lassie, fare thee well ; 


my bon - nie 


sin-cere-ly, Be a 


-9—-e- 


las-sie, 


SMILE AGAIN, MY BONNIE LASSIE. 


THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 


JOHN PABRY, 


AND SUNG BY MR. BRAHAM. 


las-sie, Las-sie, smile a- gain; 





fault in me, 






_— -_—y-- 


smile a- gain, O! 


-®-e- 


las-sie, 









Time will show thee, bonnie lassie, 
More than tongue can tell. 


smile 


Prithee 


Thus to use me so 


-2,,2- 


—_—_—_——— 


a-gain, ny bonnie  las-sie, 


eremmar 


Though we're doomed by fate to sever, 


And ‘tis hard to part, 


— 
= 


do not frown, sweetlassie, for it 


se - vere - ly, Is 


Prithee 


o 





gives me pain. 


me : 





AD. LIB. 








not kind in thee. O! 








smile a ~- gain. 









Still, believe mec, thou shalt ever 
Own my faithful heart. 








The following tender, touching, and exqui- 


site effusion, from the muse of Coleridge, 
is published at the request of several ladies. 
GENEVIEVE. 
Att thoughts, all passions, all delights 
Whatever stirs this mortal frame 
All are but ministers of Love, 
And feed his sacred flame 
Oft in my waking dreams do | 
Live o’er again that happy hour, 
When midway on the mount I lay 
Beside the ruined tower. 
The moonshine, stealing o’er the scene 
Had blended with the lights of eve; 
And she was there, my hope, my joy, 
My own dear Genevieve ! 
She leant against the armed man, 
Che statue of the armed knight; 
She stood and listened to my lay 
Amid the lingering light. 
Few sorrows hath she of her own, 
My hope! my joy! my Genevieve | 
She loves me best whene’er I sing 
The songs that make her griev« 
I played a soft and doleful air, 
I sang an old and moving story— 
An old rude song, that suited well 
That rain wild and hoary 
She listened with a flitting blush, 
With downcast eyes and modest crace ; 
for well she knew I could not choose 
But gaze upon her face. 
1 told her of the knight that wore 
Upon his shield a burning brand ; 
And that for ten long years he wood 
The lady of the land 
1 told her how he pined; and, ah! 
The deep, the low, the pleading tone 
With which I sang another's love, 
Interpreted my own, 
She listened with a flitting blush, 
With downeast eyes and modest grave; 
And she forgave me that I gazed 
Too fondly on her tace ' 
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But when I told the cruel scorn : 

That crazed that bold and lovely knight, 

And that he crossed the mountain-woods, 
Nor rested day nor night; 


That sometimes from the savage den, 
And sometimes from the darksome shade, 
And sometimes starting up at once 

in green and sunny glade, 


There came and looked him in the face 

An angel beautiful and bright; 

And that he knew it was a fiend, 
This miserable knight! 

And that, unknowing what he did, 

He leaped amid a murderous band, 

And saved from outrage worse than death, 
The lady of the land! 


And how she wept and clasped his knees, 
And how she tended him in vain, 
And ever strove to expiate 

The scorn that crazed his brain 


And that she nursed him in a cave 
And how his madness went away, 
When on the yellow forest-leaves 
A dying man he lay. 
His dying words—but when | reached 
That tenderest strain of all the ditty, 
My faltering voice and pausing harp 
Disturbed her soul with pity! 





All impulses of soul and sense 
Had thrilled my guileless Genevieve 
The music and the doleful tale, 

The rich and balmy eve; 


And hopes, and fears that kindle hope 

Aa undisiinguishable throng, 

And gentle wishes long subdued, 
Subdued and cherished long ! 


She wept with pity and delight, 
She blushed with love and virgin shame 
And, like the murmur of a dream, 

I heard her breathe my name. 


Hes bosom heaved—she stept aside, 

As conscious of her look she stept— 

Vhen suddenly, with timorous eve 
She fled to me and wept F 
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She half enclosed me with her arms, 
She pressed me with a meek embrace ; 
And bending back her head, looked up 
And gazed upon my face. 
’Twas partly love, and partly fear, 
And partly "twas a bashful art, 
That I might rather feel than see 
The swelling of her heart. 
I calmed her fears, and she was calm, 
And told her love with virgin pride, 
And so I won my Genevieve, 
My bright and beauteous bride 





SONG, 
BY T. K. HERVEY, Fsa. 


Come, touch the harp, my gentle one ' 
And let the note be sad and low, 
Such as may breathe in every tone, 
The soul of long ago: 
That smile of thine is all too bright, 
For aching hearts and lonely years, 
And, dearly as I love its light, 
To-day | would have tears! 
Yet weep not thus, my gentle girl! 
No smile of thine has lost its spell; 
By heaven! I love thy lightest curl, 
Oh! more than fondly well! 
Then touch the lyre, and let it wile 
All thought of grief and gloom away; 
While thou art by with heart and smile, 
1 will not weep to-day ! 


STANZAS. 


1 would not be the one to brealy 
A merry heart, 

For any wealth that I could take 
From such a part. 

I would not be the one to wound 
A trusting friend, 

If worlds of fame there might be found 
Neath such an end. 


Fer what were wealth, and fame, and pride, 
eAnd nodding plumes, 
If memory painted by their side 
\ row of tombs’ 
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LINES. 
Lady, why thus turn away 
Youth and beauty’s sunny glance ? 
Why, where all around are gay, 
Tread’st not thou the lightsome danc¢ 
Are thy thoughts on music bent, 
Is’t for that thy young checks glow ? 
Would’st thou hence the minstrel went 
Lady, no! lady, no! 
Hark! I hear a deep-drawn sigh ! 
Wildly throbs thy snowy breast! 
Lo! a tear-drop pearls thine eye 
Is it Pity’s pilgrim guest? 
Vet that sigh, what does it there ? 
Wherefore does that tear-drop flow 
Is it sorrow claims thy care ! 
Lady, no! lady no! 
Near thee stands a youthful form, 


Looking thoughts no words may speab ; 


Glances bright and blushes warm, 
Light his eye and rose his cheek ; 
For he sings of “ Love's young dream, 

O’er his lyre as bends he low ; 
Would'st thou have bim chanve the theme 
Lady, no! lady, no! 
LINES FOR MUSIC, 
She smiled—and f believed her true: 
She looked—I thought ‘twas love 
She spoke—I hung upon her words 
Like accents from above 
No fault was hers—'twas all my own- 
Friendship alone she knew, 
And all the rest that I had dreamed 
Were pictures fancy drew. 
But still I fondly clung to them, 
And when half disbelieved, 
I strove to drive each doubt away 
And wished to be deceived 
Light clouds tinged with the morning $y 
The rose-bud's freshest dew, 
Are sweet—so was my early love 
But ‘twas as fleeting too. 
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